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THE  “DELIAN  SONNETRY” 


The  vogue  of  the  sonnet  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  probably  greater  and  more  extensive  than  that  which  any 
other  lyric  form  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  development  began  in 
Italy,  where  poets  regularly  devoted  a  portion  of  their  efforts  to 
the  sonnet.  They  had  for  a  model  Petrarch’s  idealized  love  for 
his  Laura,  and  the  veins  which  he  opened  were  eagerly  developed 
by  the  host  of  Petrarchists  that  followed  after  him.  Men  who 
won  fame  in  other  lines  were  not  content  until  they  had  contri¬ 
buted  their  share  to  the  great  flood  of  sonnets.  From  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  to  Guarini,  Italian  poets  in  the  sixteenth  century  continued 
to  torture  the  phrases  of  Petrarch  into  innumerable  fantastic 
conceits. 

The  prominence  of  Italy  in  the  Renaissance  made  it  inevitable 
that  an  interest  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  sonnet  would  be  taken 
to  other  countries  with  whom  Italy  was  in  constant  literary  contact. 
The  first  waves  broke  into  France  in  the  efforts  of  Marot  and  St. 
Gelais,  but  the  inundating  tidal  floods  began  with  the  work  of  the 
Pleiade  under  the  guiding  spirit  of  Ronsard  and  DuBellay.  Their 
work  was  avowed  imitation  of  Petrarch  or  the  Petrarchists,  and 
volume  after  volume  issued  from  their  pens,  or  from  the  pens  of 
lesser  followers.  As  the  number  of  sonnets  increased  the  tendency 
to  produce  literal  translations  from  the  Italians  became  obvious, 
so  that  “there  is  probably  no  sonnet  of  Petrarch,  and  few  of  the 
popular  sonnets  of  his  Italian  followers,  which  were  not  more  or  less 
exactly  and  more  or  less  independently  reproduced  a  dozen  times 
or  more  in  French  verse  during  the  later  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.”1 

From  France  and  Italy  the  sonnet  form  was  transferred  into 
England  by  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  but  the  development  was  slow,  and 
the  first  years  produced  little  of  remarkable  beauty.  However, 
the  relations  between  England  and  the  continent  were  so  intimate 
that  the  English  poets  could  not  long  remain  untouched  by  the 
fever  to  gain  poetic  fame  by  means  of  the  sonnet.  After  Sidney 
produced  his  “Astrophel  and  Stella”  in  1591  any  poet  felt  that 
the  easiest  road  to  literary  prominence  was  to  be  found  in  a  sonnet 

lLee,  Elizabethan  Sonnets ,  I,  p.  xxvi. 
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sequence.  Any  man  who  had  not  already  made  a  name  for  himself 
could  gain  immediate  recognition  by  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
sonnet  vogue. 

Daniel  at  this  time  was  practically  unknown,  his  only  previous 
literary  work  being  a  translation,  entitled  “The  Worthy  tract  of 
Paulus  Jovius  ....  called  Impressed’  (1585)2  He  could  hardly 
have  chosen  for  himself  a  better  form  with  which  to  gain  an  im¬ 
mediate  reputation,  and  could  scarcely  have  made  his  first  import¬ 
ant  appearance  in  print  in  a  more  promising  manner  than  he  did. 
When  Sidney’s  “Astrophel  and  Stella”  was  published  in  1591. 
there  was  included  in  the  same  volume  a  group  of  “sundry  other 
rare  sonnets,”3  twenty-seven  of  which  were  written  by  Daniel. 
Sidney,  because  of  his  chivalrous  ideals,  his  literary  power,  his 
romantic  life,  and  his  more  romantic  death,  was  an  idol  among 
cultivated  readers  of  his  time,  and  his  book  was  consequently 
assured  a  favorable  reception  when  it  appeared.  Any  poetical 
work,  if  it  had  merit,  appearing  in  the  same  volume,  was  likely 
to  be  widely  read,  and  there  was  little  chance  for  the  charm  of  the 
“Delian  sonnetry”  to  pass  unnoticed. 

That  the  beauty  of  Daniel’s  sonnets  was  evidently  recognized 
at  once  is  apparent,  if  the  promptness  with  which  a  second  edition 
appeared  may  be  taken  as  evidence.  In  1592  the  author  produced 
a  more  complete  edition.  To  be  sure,  he  protested  against  “the 
indescretion  of  a  greedie  Printer,”  but  since  he  gained  immediate 
fame  from  this  “indescretion,”  we  can  hardly  consider  his  protest 
as  more  than  a  conventional  procedure,  especially  since  there  was 
sufficient  demand  in  1592  to  encourage  him  in  the  production  of  a 
second  edition,  slightly  enlarged.  The  demand  for  this  second 
edition  may  have  been  somewhat  increased  by  the  terms  of  his 
prose  dedicatory  epistle  “To  the  right  honourable  the  Lady  Mary 
Countesse  of  Pembroke.”  Here  he  declares  the  sonnets  to  be  the 
“private  passions  of  my  youth,”4  and  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
stimulating  to  the  public  as  the  conviction  that  it  is  about  to  un¬ 
cover  something  private,  particularly  a  “passion.”  Daniel’s  phrase 
may,  or  may  not,  be  literally  true,  but  it  is  excellent  publicity,  as 
we  may  observe  in  the  persistent  efforts  of  scholars  ever  since  to 
find  the  real  object  of  these  “passions.”  We  are  also  supported 

JGrosart,  Daniel,  IV,  p.  a. 

3 Ibid.,  I,  p.  20. 

*Iiid.,  I,  p.  33. 
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somewhat  in  the  assumption  that  this  dedicatory  epistle  contains 
but  a  conventional  protest,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  replaced  in  the 
1594  edition  with  a  sonnet  to  the  same  noble  patroness,  and  all 
mention  of  the  “private  passion”  is  omitted. 

The  interesting  questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  these 
sonnets  of  Delia  are  so  closely  interrelated  that  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
tangle  one  from  the  other.  Because  much  of  their  imagery  has 
been  drawn  from  foreign  sources,  they  have  been  held  to  be  un¬ 
inspired  by  any  real  passion,  to  be  the  product  of  a  vogue,  insincere 
and  rhetorical  exercises.  The  paucity  of  biographical  fact  forces 
us  to  rely  largely  upon  internal  evidence. 

From  a  careful  reading  of  the  sonnets,  just  what  do  we  know 
about  Delia,  her  appearance  and  her  personality?  We  are  told 
that  she  is  “deckt  with  her  youth”  (LIII-6)5  and  four  other  times 
we  are  reminded  of  it  (VI-6,  XXIII-13,  LI-2  &  4).  Delia  possesses 
a  figure  that  is  adorned  with  the  graces  of  Venus  (XIX-9),  and  is 
“the  fairest  form”  (XIII— 7) ;  “proud  feete”  (XXIIII-6)  that  would 
do  credit  to  Thetis  (XIX-8);  the  hand  is  repeatedly  the  “fairest” 
(V-7,  XII-10,  XLVI-8  &  9)  and  is  as  white  as  Ivory  (XIX-5); 
the  heart  is  hard  (II-3,  XIII-2,  XXXIII-4,  LVI-8),  flinty  (XI-3, 
XIII-4,  XVIII-10,  XXVI-12,  XXXVII-14),  comparable  to 
marble  (XIX-13),  or  is  set  in  a  marble  breast  (XIII-9),  and  in 
one  instant  it  is  “congeald  Ice”  (XLIX-8);  about  her  mouth, 
there  are  smiles  like  lightning  (VI-3)  which  impart  treasures  as 
they  appear  (XLIX-6),  and  there  is  a  “rare  voice”  (XXVIII-i) 
which  possesses  a  certain  fascinating  and  irresistible  quality 
(XXVII-8  &  9)  and  which  is  so  “sweet”  that  it  rivals  the  music 
of  the  “Spheares”  (XIX-10);  a  glimpse  at  her  teeth  shows  them  to 
be  Oriental  “Pearles”  (XIX-4)  between  which  pass  “Arabian 
odors”  of  “breathing  sweete”  (XIX-6);  the  “dainty  cheeks”  (XXII- 
7),  “deckt  with  a  blush  of  honor”  (VI — 5)  that  is  bright  as  Aurora 
(XIX-7)  or  rich  as  the  colour  of  the  “halfe  blowne  rose”  (XXXIX- 
1-3  &  8),  or  the  “blushing  rose”  (L-6  &  7),  are  one  of  her  glories 
(XXXIX-9);  the  ears  are  “dainty”  (XXI-6)  merely;  but  the  eyes 
are  “faire”  (XXIII-5  &  LV-5),  “sweete”  (XXVIII-i),  “lovely” 
(XLVI-5),  “attractive”  (LIII-i);  “bright”  (XXXVIII-3), 
“sunny”  (VI-2),  “celestiall  fire”  (LIX-4  &  XXXIII-5  &  XXXII- 
7)  or  “radiant  starres”  (XXXIIII-2,  4,  5  etc;  XXXIII-6, 

6These  notations  refer  to  the  sonnets  as  numbered  by  Grosart  in  his 
edition  of  Daniel-.  Vol.  I. 


XIX-3);  yet  these  eyes  are  “ruthelesse”  (XXI— 7),  pitiless 
(XXI 1-6,  XXIII-10),  piercing  (XXVI-7),  “cruell”  (XXXII-14), 
“murdering”  (XXXVII-7),  but  finally  are  “cabinets  of 
love”  (LX-6);  the  brow  is  “faire”  (XXII-5)  but  frequently 
shaded  with  “frownes”  (VI-2,  VIII-3,  XXI— 1,  XXVI-4).  Delia  s 
hair  has  a  versatile  variability;  “Those  snary  locks”  (XI 1 1 1— 1 ) , 
which  were  originally  “amber”  in  the  first  two  editions  of  the 
poems,  are  stolen  from  “the  golden  Ore”  in  XIX-i  and  are  “golden 
hairs”  in  XXXVIII-2,  and  in  XLI-14  and  XLII-i  the  locks  were 
“golden  heares”  for  the  first  three  editions,  but  after  1594,  possibly 
under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  they  become  “sable  haires.” 
Besides  having  a  “boundless  ocean  of  ...  .  beautie”  (I-i), 
Delia  possesses  all  the  beauty  of  the  skies  (XXXVII-2)  and  the 
best  floricultural  product  of  her  times,  being  equal  to  “The  fairest 
flower  that  ever  saw  the  light”  (XL-6),  and  “Though  that  Laura 
better  limned  be”  (XLIII-13),  because  he,  Daniel,  is  not  the  equal 
of  Petrarch  (XLIII-3),  still  the  “cruell  Faire”  (VIII— 8,  X-2, 
XI-12),  the  “cruelst  Faire”  (XXII-10,  11),  is  a  “Most  faire  and 
lovely  Maide”  (XLVI-i)  “fairer  than  the  Sunne”  (LIII-5),  and 
her  “beauty  beares  without  a  staine”  (XL-3),  forcing  the  poet  to 
speak  (LV-8).  And  yet  with  all  this  beauty  she  is  “a  modest 
Maide”  (VI-5),  possessed  of  “sacred  vertues,”  (LV-11),  “de¬ 
sign’d  a  Saint  above”  (VI-8),  and  revealing  evidence  of  her 
“chastitie”  in  her  brow  (VI-9,  10).  According  to  the  poet  she  is 
cruel  (XXIII-8,  LVII-10,  LVI-10),  disdainful  (XXIII-12, 
XXXIII-14,  XXXVI-4,  XLIX-5,  LX-8),  tyrannical  (XXIII- 
14),  proud  (XXXVI-8,  XXXVII 1-8,  XLVII-6),  unkind  (XLI-12), ' 
strong-willed  (XLVII-13),  and,  in  spite  of  her  saintly  design,  she 
evidently  teases  him  coquettishly  with  an  occasional  look  of  en¬ 
couragement  (XXIIII-9,  14,  XXV-11)  which  raises  “False  Hope” 
that  results  in  “ever  certaine  griefe”  (XXV-i).  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  rhapsody  we  learn  the  one  mundane  fact  that  Delia  dwells 
on  the  Avon  “rich  in  fame”  (LVIII-11,  12),  but  “rich”  was  altered 
to  “poore”  after  the  1594  edition.  Upon  reading  Rosamond6  we 
learn  that  Delia  is  not  a  court  beauty  of  London,  but  adorns  the 
west  of  England,  and  there  the  obtainable  information  is  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Opinion  has  differed  concerning  the  reality  behind  this  poetic 
description  of  beauty.  Some  who,  like  Josef  Guggenheim,  have 

6Grosart,  Daniel ,  I,  p.  100,  1.  532. 
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discovered  a  large  amount  of  borrowing  of  conventional  phraseology 
from  Petrarch,  and  decadent  imitators  of  Petrarch,  or  from  French 
sonneteers  of  the  Pleiade  group,  especially  Ronsard,  DuBellay 
and  Desportes,  believe  these  poems  of  Daniel  to  be  more  Platonics. 
Guggenheim  remarks,  for  example,7  “Gewiss  hat  Daniel  einmal 
geliebt,  vielleicht  auch  eine  Dame,  deren  Heimat  nahe  zum  Avon 
lag,  er  hat  vielleicht  auch  geliebt  zu  der  Zeit,  als  er  nach  Italien 
fuhr,  und  er  mag  auch  geliebt  haben,  ohne  Erwiderung  zu  finden, 
aber  die  Qualen  und  Schmerzen,  fiber  die  er  in  jedem  Gedichte 
klagt,  sind  nicht  wirklich  empfunden,  die  Thranen  hat  er  nicht 
geweint,  und  die  Seutzer  hat  er  nicht  ausgestossen.  Nein  er  hat, 
wie  so  viele  seiner  Zeitgenossen,  nur  der  Mode  folgend,  im  Stile 
Petrarcas  zu  dichten  begonnen,  doch  seine  hohere  poetische 
Begabung  erhob  ihn  weit  iiber  die  'meisten  dieser  Dichter,  und 
seine  weiche,  sentimentale  Natur  gestattete  ihm,  sich  allmahlich 
in  diese  Stimmung  hineinzuleben,  so  dass  er  manchen  echten  Ton 
des  Schmerzes  und  der  Verzweiflung,  der  den  Schein  der  Wirk- 
lichkeit  fur  seine  Verse  rettete.”  This  view  admits  the  possibility 
of  a  woman  who  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  poems, 
and  reduces  them  largely  to  poetic  exercises.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  view  more  in  detail  later. 

Erskine8  says,  “Delia  is  almost  certainly  Sidney’s  sister  Mary, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  ....  [who]  was  Daniel’s  patroness, 
and  out  of  gratitude  he  wished  to  celebrate  her  in  his  art.  His 
love,  to  say  the  least,  was  disinterested,  and  never  quite  distinguish¬ 
able  from  respectful  friendship.  Five  sonnets  of  the  first  edition 
[i.e.  the  1591  edition,  but  really  only  four.  See  Grosart:  Daniel , 
I,  pp.  25-28]  he  afterwards  omitted,  apparently  because  they  were 
vehement  in  their  declaration  of  passion.  With  the  intention, 
then,  of  eternizing  his  lady  in  this  distant  manner,  he  could  hardly 
use  the  burning  art  of  Sidney;  he  could  but  imitate  the  most 
chivalrous  phases  of  Petrarch’s  worship  of  Laura.  Of  course  this 
meant  simply  to  ignore  the  sincere  note  of  Astrophel,  and  to  return 
to  the  French  models,  or  to  the  subjective  quality  of  Wyatt’s  love 

plaints . The  very  conditions  of  Daniel’s  admiration  for 

the  Countess  of  Pembroke  would  persuade  him  to  dwell  on  her 
intellectual  and  spiritual  beauty  rather  than  on  physical  charms.” 

’’Quellenstudien  z u  Samuel  Daniels  Sonnettencyklus  “Delia:”  Berlin, 
1898,  p.  65. 

8 Elizabethan  Lyric,  pp.  134-35.  New  York,  1905. 
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There  are  several  serious  objections  to  this  identification  of 
Delia.  Mary,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  did  not  reside  on  the 
Avon,  and  she  came  to  London,  as  we  learn  from  reading  Rosa¬ 
mond9  that  Delia  did  not.  Again,  after  studying  the  sonnets,  I 
can  find  little  celebration  of  Delia’s  intellectual  capacity,  and  we 
might  expect  more  emphasis  upon  this  if  the  poet  were  platonically 
celebrating  Lady  Mary.  Besides,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
manifest  celebration  of  her  physical  charms,  including  feet,  hands, 
heart,  head,  with  all  the  customary  poetic  subdivisions.  Also, 
Daniel  shows  his  appreciation  of  Lady  Mary  by  a  graceful  dedi¬ 
cation  to  her  of  this  and  other  work,  and  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
by  reminding  Lady  Mary  of  her  cruelty,  heartlessness,  pitilessness, 
etc.  Delia  is  probably  not  Sidney’s  sister,  Mary,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke. 

If  Lady  Mary  is  not  the  person  represented  in  the  sonnets, 
“It  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  an  identification  of  Delia,  the  poet’s 
lady-love.”10  “I  do  not  suppose  it  is  likely  now  that  we  shall 
ever  know  who  Delia  was.”11  But  nothing  appears  unlikely  or 
hopeless  for  the  resourceful  Mr.  Fleay,  who  believes  Delia  to  be 
Elizabeth  Carey,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Carey12  who  had 
a  seat  at  Bath  on  the  lower  Avon.13  This  young  lady  is  referred 
to  by  Nash14  in  the  following  terms:  “the  wittiest  poets  of  our  age 
have  vowed  to  enshrine  you  as  their  second  Delia.”  This  was  in 
1594.  The  most  notable  poet  who  thus  honored  her  was  Edmond 
Spenser,  who  dedicated  his  “Muiopotmos”  to  her  and  acknowledged 
the  “excellent  favours”  he  had  received  from  her.  He  also  com¬ 
memorates  her  in  an  introductory  sonnet  to  the  “Faery  Queene.”15 
Nash  also  refers  to  her  as  a  “second  lamp  of  Virginity,”16  with  the 
supposition  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  first.  “It  is  very  notice¬ 
able  that  in  1594,  while  Delia  was  still  a  ‘lamp  of  virginity,’  Daniel 
retained  his  first  version  ‘rich  in  fame’  [Son.  LVIII,  1.  11],  but  in 
1601  introduced  the  alteration,  ‘Avon  poore  in  fame  and  poore  in 
waters.’  ”  Evidently  Elizabeth  married  Lord  Berkeley  between 

9Grosart,  Daniel,  I,  p.  100,  1.  532. 

10D.  N.  B.,  V.  p.  470. 

uGrosart,  Daniel,  I,  p.  xvii.  1 

12 Anglia ,  II,  p.  620. 

l3Ibid.,  p.  630. 

“Grosart,  Works  of  Nash,  III,  p.  214  and  quoted  by  Fleay. 

16D.  N.  B.,  Ill,  p.  973. 

16 Anglia,  II,  p.  630. 
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these  dates  and  removed  to  his  seat  at  Barkley  Castle  on  the  little 
Avon  in  Gloucestershire.17 

This  identification  is  possible,  even  though  the  evidence  be 
somewhat  slight,  and  may  be  tentatively  accepted,18  so  that  there 
is  some  ground  for  Guggenheim’s  observation,  “Gewiss  hat  Daniel 
einmal  geliebt,  vielleicht  auch  eine  Dame,”  but  the  interesting 
question  remains  regarding  the  reality  of  the  ‘‘Qualen  und  Schmer- 
zen”  of  the  poems,  a  question  which  can  only  be  considered  after 
we  have  seen  the  amount  of  Daniel’s  indebtedness  to  foreign 
authors. 

Guggenheim  in  189819  has  shown  that  every  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  Delia  is  paralleled  in  Laura,  with  the  single  exception  of  her 
residence  on  the  Avon  far  from  the  “Gewuhl  der  Hauptstadt.” 
Both  Delia  and  Laura  are  the  incorporation  of  ideal  feminine 
beauty.  And  not  only  this,  but  also  in  their  expressions  of  love 
are  the  two  poets  identical.  Their  loves  are  equally  intense 
(XLIII-5  ff).  Both  are  inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  their  ladies 
(XXXVI-11,  12).  The  love  will  last  till  death  (XXI-11).  Both 
wish  to  depart  this  life,  because  it  is  unbearable  without  the  be¬ 
loved,  and  because  they  wish  to  prepare  a  seat  for  the  loved  one  in 
heaven  (XXXV-5  ff).  No  other  maid  need  hope  for  their  love 

17 Anglia,  II,  p.  620. 

18It  is  only  fair  to  add  in  a  footnote  my  reasons  for  being  so  cautious  at 
this  point.  Nash  as  an  author  was  most  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
Thomas  Nash,  and  has  a  well  established  reputation  as  a  man  given  to  hand¬ 
ling  facts  with  but  little  regard  for  the  truth  so  long  as  they  furthered  his  ends. 
Elizabeth  Carey  was  a  patroness  of  Nash  and  she  happened  to  live  on  a  river 
Avon  in  the  west  of  England.  By  1594  it  must  have  been  a  well  known  fact 
that  Delia  was  supposed  to  reside  in  that  region,  and  the  sonnets  were  ex¬ 
tremely  popular.  Nash,  in  dedicating  his  “Terrors  of  Night”  to  Elizabeth 
Carey,  with  a  desire  by  the  use  of  compliment  to  stimulate  her  generosity, 
pays  her  the  most  flattering  compliment  he  can  by  implying  that  she  is  the 
heroine  that  inspired  the  Delian  sonnets,  then  at  the  height  of  their  popu¬ 
larity.  The  tone  of  the  whole  dedication  is  one  of  excessive  flattery.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Nash  appears  to  think  Daniel  inspired  largely  by  Elizabeth 
Carey’s  wit,  i.e.,  her  intellect,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Daniel  appears  to  have 
been  impressed  with  almost  everything  else.  It  is  possible  that  Nash’s  well 
developed  imagination  has  led  him  to  use  some  figurative  language  that  was 
not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  How  would  Mr.  Fleay  account  for  the  change 
in  the  colour  of  Elizabeth  Carey’s  hair  after  1594  from  red  to  sable,  as  he  does 
for  the  change  of  the  Avon  from  “rich”  to  “poor?” 

1B Quellenstudien  zu  Samuel  Daniels  Sonnettencyklus  “ Delia Berlin 
Thesis,  pp.  12-15. 
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(XXXIlI-s).  They  would  rather  have  the  chosen  one  than  any 
other  (XLVIII-i  i,  12).  Though  despised  by  their  loves  they  will 
not  quit  them  (VIII— 13,  14).  They  both  grow  hoarse  pleading  for 
mercy  (XVI-6).  Night  is  a  time  for  lamentation,  when  care  drives 
sleep  away  (LIV-5  flf).  They  flee  to  solitude  in  order  to  lament 
unseen  (IX-10).  The  beloved  ladies  should  lay  aside  the  mirrours 
in  which  they  gaze  on  their  beauty,  and  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
lovers  to  see  the  effect  of  the  same  (XXXVII-i  ff).  The  ladies 
raise  the  hopes  of  the  lovers  by  an  occasional  look,  but  the  joy  is  of 
short  duration  (XXIX-4  ff).  Both  poets  are  sustained  constantly 
by  false  hopes  but  never  realize  their  desires  (XXV-i  ff).  They 
grow  weary  of  life  because  of  their  unsuccessful  prayers  (XVI-7, 
8).  They  consider  their  loves  as  a  mistake  (XVIII-i).  Poetry 
cannot  express  all  their  loves  (I— 13,  14)-  They  do  not  sing  for  their 
own  glory,  but  to  relieve  their  hearts  (IV-13,  14).  Both  seek  the 
Olive  branch  rather  than  the  Laurel  for  their  brows  (IV-9  ff)- 
Their  sad  fate  forces  them  to  lament  (VII-13,  14)-  Their  verses 
are  to  move  the  beloved  to  pity  (II-12  ff).  They  will  give  immor¬ 
tality  to  their  beloved  in  verse  (XLIX-9).  Future  generations  will 
be  astonished  by  the  beauty  of  the  beloved  as  revealed  in  the 
verses  (LV-6  ff).  The  eyes  of  the  ladies  especially  dominate  them 
(LV-5).  The  verses  fail  in  the  purpose  to  move  the  beloved 
(XLIV-13).  Both  wonder  why  they  should  be  thus  singing  in 
verse  (XVII-17  ff).  Love  directs  the  ship  (Dan.  I,  p.  27,  1.  5). 
Sighs  are  the  winds  which  enlarge  the  sails  (Dan.  I,  p.  27,  1.  6).20 

But  one  must  be  careful  about  the  conclusions  one  draws  from 
this,  and  Guggenheim  is  justifiably  cautious  in  this  regard.21 
“Wenn  wir  hier  samtliche  auffalligeren  Uebereinstimmunger 
zwischen  Daniels  ‘Delia’  und  Petrarcas  ‘Rime’  zusammengestellt 
haben,  so  soli  damit  noch  nicht  behauptet  werden,  dass  in  jedem 
einzelnen  Falle  die  citierten  italienschen  Verse  das  alleinege  und 
sichere  Vorbild  fur  unseren  Dichter  waren.  Gar  manches  war 
schon  vor  Petrarca  Gemeingut  der  Weltlitteratur,  und  sehr  vieles 
hatten  seine  Nachahmer  immer  von  neuem  bis  zum  Ueberdruss 
nachgebildet.  Allein  abgesehen  davon,  dass  Daniel  selbst  Petrarca 
als  sein  Ideal  erwahnt.”  ....  But  at  least  we  may  be  sure  that 
Daniel  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Petrarchan  tradition,  and 
even  though  there  be  a  “language  sweet  and  tender,  a  language  of 

wQuellenstudien  zu  Samuel  Daniels  Sonnettencyklus  "Delia:"  Berlin 
Thesis,  pp.  15 -32. 

nIbid.,  p.  32. 
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the  heart”  that  is  more  or  less  common  in  all  ages,  we  cannot 
account  for  such  extensive  parallelism  merely  by  saying  that  both 
men  were  in  love.  As  we  have  seen,  Daniel,  in  his  undergraduate 
days,  had  apparently  been  somewhat  temperamental  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  regular  college  work,  and  shortly  after  leaving 
college,  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Mary  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  interests  of  poetry.  Evidently  he  had  read  not  only  widely 
but  also  deeply  in  the  Petrarchan  vein,  and  had  absorbed  much 
of  it. 

But  it  is  not  alone  from  Petrarch  that  he  borrows,  because  a 
considerable  number  of  details  are  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
Tasso,  details  common  to  Daniel  and  Tasso,  but  not  found  in 
Petrarch.  For  example,22  Tasso  expects  revenge  with  the  passage 
of  years,  and  so  does  Daniel  (XXXVIII-i).  The  locks  of  both  will 
whiten  (XXXVIII-2).  The  frost  of  winter  will  destroy  the 
beauty  of  their  cheeks  (XXXVIII-9,  10  &  XLII-i,  2).  Then  the 
ladies  of  the  poets  will  repent  (XLI-12,  13).  Still  the  passion  of 
the  verses  will  not  let  the  youth  of  the  ladies  disappear  (XXXVIII- 
13,  14).  The  fire  of  the  beloveds’  eyes  will  fail  to  kindle  the  poets 
(XXXVIII-3,  4).  Still  the  wounds  which  the  eyes  have  made 
will  be  freshly  visible  (XLI-5,  6).  Then  the  verse  will  remind 
them  of  departed  beauty  (XXXVIII-i  1).  The  world  will  discover 
that  the  old  fire  still  burns  where  the  material  which  fed  it  has  all 
been  consumed  (XLI-9,  10).  The  flight  of  the  beloved  one  will 
bring  her  no  consolation  (LII-i  flf  &  LII-14).  The  beloved  will  get 
no  honour  from  her  actions.  (XXVII-11). 

But  this  indebtedness  to  foreign  sources  does  not  consist 
merely  of  lines  and  ideas.  It  is  surprising  that  Guggenheim  does 
not  appear  to  have  the  least  suspicion  of  any  possible  French 
influence,  where  the  borrowing  is  probably  more  striking  than  it  is 
from  the  Italian  Petrarchists.  The  indebtedness  to  Tasso  had  been 
recognized  by  a  German  scholar,  H.  Isaac,  before  the  work  of 
Guggenheim.  In  1882  he  pointed  out23  that  Daniel’s  Nos.  38,  39, 
43  are,  with  a  few  slight  variations,  close  reproductions  of  three  in 
Tasso  (“Rime  amorose”  56-57-58),  in  which  they  both  attempt  to 
describe  the  havoc  old  age  will  make  upon  the  beauty  of  their 
beloved  ladies.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  referring  to  these  particular 

nQuellenstudien  zu  Samuel  Daniels  Sonnettencyklus  “Delia”  Berlin 
Thesis,  pp.  48-52. 

MSh.  Jahrb.  XVII,  p.  1 81  ff. 
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sonnets,21  says,  "From  the  work  of  [Ronsard]  he  clearly  drew  those 
pathetic  sonnets  in  which  he  prophetically  describes  the  havoc  that 
old  age  will  work  upon  his  strength  and  his  mistress’s  beauty.” 
Prof.  Kastner,25  while  admitting  that  “certain  verbal  resemblances 
prove  that  Sonnet  38  [of  Daniel]  was  not  written  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Desportes  adaptation  (Cleonice  LXII)  of  1  asso  s  version, 
nevertheless  reaffirms  Isaac’s  position  in  regard  to  the  Italian 
source  and  declares  “Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  accordingly  in  error  when 
he  here  points  to  Ronsard  as  the  model,”  an  error  which  Mr.  Lee 
himself  recognized  when  he  says  “Desportes  was  directly  rendered 
into  English”  by  Daniel26  and  prints  the  Cleonice  LXII  along  side 
of  Daniel’s  XXXVIII  in  confirmation  of  it.  Mr.  Lee  also  prints 
in  parallel  columns  Daniel’s  XIV  and  the  Olive  X  of  DuBellay, 
from  which  Daniel’s  is  translated.27  Likewise,  the  sonnet  by  Daniel 
in  Grosart’s  Daniel ,  I,  p.  25  is  a  translation  from  DuBellay’s  Olive 
(1549)  XXXVI.28 

But  the  evidences  of  Daniel’s  indebtedness  which  modern 
scholarship  has  produced  do  not  stop  here.  Sonnet  XXV  “faith¬ 
fully  reproduces  Sonnet  XCII  of  DuBellay’s  L’Olive.”29  Delia  IX 
and  Desportes  XXIX  are  closely  related.30  Delia  XI  “owes  much 
to  Olive  XCI  of  DuBellay.”31  Delia  XXXIV  is  “an  adaptation 
and  amplification  of  Tansillo’s  famous,  ‘Amor  m’impenna  l’ale  e 
tanto  in  alto.’”32  Delia  XXXIV  is  “an  adaptation  and  amplifica¬ 
tion  in  a  different  form”  of  an  Italian  madrigal  written  by 
Guarini.33  “In  Delia  LIX  the  original  is  Angelo  di  Costanzo, 
but  the  immediate  model  appears  to  have  been  Desportes 
(Cleonice  LVIII)  with  whom  the  Neopolitan  was  a  particular 


uEliz.  Sonnets ,  I,  p.  liv.  1904. 
i6M.L.R.,  1912,  pp.  154-6. 

“French,  Ren.  in  England,  p.  258-9.  1910. 

27 Ibid .  But  Mr.  Ruutz-Rees  made  this  observation  earlier.  Mod.  Lang. 
Notes,  1909,  Vol.  24,  p.  134  ff.  See  also  Prof.  Kastner,  Mod.  Lang.  Rev.  Ill, 
1907-08,  p.  268. 

isIbid.,  p.  462. 

29Kastner,  M.L.R.,  1907-08,  III,  pp.  271-2. 

30Lee,  Eliz.  Sonnets,  I,  p.  lviii. 

31Ruutz-Rees,  M.L.  Notes,  1909,  Vol.  24,  p.  134  ff. 

32Kastner,  M.L.R.,  1912,  p.  155. 

33Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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favorite. ”3-1  Delia  XLV11  owes  something  to  the  contemporary 
Italian  Guarini,  being  fashioned  on  his  XVIII,  and  “clearly  re¬ 
echoes  the  final  conceit.”35 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  being  somewhat  anxious  to  maintain  a  theory 
of  extensive  French  influence  in  the  English  Renaissance  is  slightly 
inclined  to  seek  a  French  source  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
“But  on  the  whole,”  he  says,36  “the  signs  of  French  influence  in 
Daniel’s  sonnets  are  far  greater  than  those  of  Italian  influence. 
It  was  not  Daniel’s  ordinary  custom  to  adapt  Italian  poetry  at 
first  hand.  Reminiscences  of  Petrarch  undoubtedly  abound  in 
Daniel’s  sonnets,  but  they  prove  on  examination  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  adaptations  of  Petrarch’s  work  by  recent  French  dis¬ 
ciples.”  One  who  studies  in  detail  the  parallels  which  the  research 
of  Kastner  and  Ruutz-Rees  have  produced  can  see  that  this  in¬ 
sistence,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  predominance  of  French 
influence  over  Daniel  may  be  easily  exaggerated,  though  it  may 
still  be  true,  as  Kastner  suggests37  “that  in  general  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sonneteers  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  French* 
than  with  Italian  literature,  and  not  infrequently  worked  on 
French  renderings  of  Italian  sonnets.”  While  we  may  safely  admit 
the  predominance  of  French  influence  over  Daniel,  we  can  not 
forget  that  he  was  evidently  widely  read  in  the  popular  sonnet 
literature  of  both  countries.  There  are  some  sonnets,  which  we  are 
sure  are  not  entirely  original,  but  which  we  can  not  be  very  dog¬ 
matic  about.  For  example,  Mr.  Lee  says,38  “In  Daniel’s  beautiful 
sonnet  beginning:  ‘Care-charmer  Sleep,’  he  echoes  de  Baif  and 
Pierre  de  Brach’s  invocations  of  cO  sommeil  chasse-soin.’  But  he 
chiefly  relies  on  Desportes  whose  words  he  adopts  with  very  slight 
variations.  Sonnet  LXXV  of  Desportes  ‘Amours  d’Hyppolyte.’ 
We  can  clear  up  the  discussion  at  this  point  (and  incidentally 
admirably  illustrate  the  difficulties)  only  by  quoting  Daniel  and 
Desportes  entirely. 


^Kastner,  M.L.R.,  1912,  p.  155. 

MI  bid.,  p.  154. 

MEliz.  Sonnets ,  I,  p.  liv. 

37M.L.R.,  1912,  Vol.  7,  p.  156. 

33Life  oj  Shakespeare,  p.  702,  edition  1916. 
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Daniel,  Delia,  LIIII. 

Care-charmer  Sleepe,  sonne  of  the 
sable  night, 

Brother  to  death,  in  silent  darkness 
borne: 

Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the 
light, 

With  darke  forgetting  of  my  care  re- 
turne. 

And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to 
mourne 

The  shipwracke  of  my  ill  adventured 
youth: 

Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  waile 
their  scorne, 

Without  the  torment  of  the  nights 
untruth. 

Cease  dreams,  th’  Images  of  Day 
desires, 

To  modell  forth  the  passions  of  the 
morrow: 

Never  let  rising  Sunne  approve  you 
liers, 

To  add  more  griefe  to  aggravate  my 
sorrow. 

Still  let  me  sleepe,  imbracing  clouds 
in  vaine 

And  never  wake  to  feele  the  dayes 
disdaine. 


Desportes,  Amours  D'  Hyppolute, 
LXXV. 

Sommeil,  paisible  fils  de  la  nuiet 
solitaire, 

Pere-alme,  nourricier  de  tous  les 
animaux, 

Enchanteur  gracieux,  doux  oubly  de 
nos  maux, 

Et  des  esprits  blessez  l’appareil 
saultaire; 

Dieu  favorable  a  tous,  pourquoy 
m’es-tu  contraire? 

Pourquoy  suis-je  tout  seul  recharge 
de  travaux, 

Or’  que  l’humide  nuiet  guide  ses 
noirs  chevaux, 

Et  que  chacun  jouyst  de  ta  grace 
ordinaire? 

Ton  silence  ou  est-il?  ton  repos  et  ta 
paix, 

Et  ses  songes  vollans  comme  un 
nuage  espais 

Qui  des  ondes  d’oubly  vont  lavant  nos 
pensees? 

O  frere  de  la  morte,  que  tu  m’es 
ennemy! 

Je  t’invoque  au  secours,  mais  tu  es 
endormy, 

Et  j’ards,  toujours  veillant,  en  tes 
horreurs  glacees. 


There  are  undoubtedly  many  points  of  contact  between  the 
fwo  sonnets,  but  a  careful  study  will  show  that  it  is  not  quite  fair 
to  say  that  Daniel  has  adopted  the  words  of  Desportes  ‘  with  very 
slight  variations,”  although  striking  resemblances  indicate  a  close 
literary  kinship  between  the  two  poems.  In  connection  with  this 
sonnet,  Prof.  Kastner  observes39  “If  Daniel  had  any  special  model 
for  his  beautiful  sonnet  addressed  to  ‘Care-charmer  Sleep,’  the 
closing  lines  point  to  Cariteo  rather  than  to  Desportes: 

Amor,  tu  ’1  fai;  che  chi  sotto  ’1  governe 
Vine  del  regno  tuo,  non  puo  dormire, 

Ne  riposar,  se  non  col  somno  eterno. 


39M.L.R.,  1907-08,  III,  pp.  272-3. 
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The  opening  lines  certainly  bear  more  resemblance  to  Deportes’ 
version  than  to  the  original  of  Cariteo: 

Somno,  d’ogni  pensier  placido  obblio, 

E  de  gli  affanni  uman  tranquilla  pace; 

Perche  fuggir  di  me  tan  to  ti  piace? 

Vien  da  ragione,  o  vien  dal  furor  mio? 

But  even  then  it  may  very  well  be  that  Daniel  had  in  mind  the 
opening  quartet  of  Giovanni  della  Caso’s  remodelling  of  Cariteo’s 
sonnet: 

O  sonne;  o  de  la  queta  umida  ombrosa 
Notte  placido  figlio;  o  de’  mortali 
Egri  conforto,  obblio  dolce  de’  mali 
Si  gravi,  ond’  e  la  vita  aspra  e  nojosa.” 

Where  Daniel’s  rendering  is  as  free  as  it  is,  we  are  probably  safe  in 
assuming  that  he  is  merely  using  widely  current  poetic  ideas  for 
this  sonnet. 

Returning  once  more  to  Mr.  Lee’s  positive  position  on  French 
influence  predominating  over  Italian,  we  find  him  declaring40 
“Daniel  borrowed  from  Desportes  the  latter’s  version  of  the 
Italian,  occasionally  changing  the  French  phraseology,  but  more 
often  exhibiting  a  servility  that  a  nice  literary  morality  could 
hardly  justify. 

“The  evidence  on  this  point  is  conclusive.  Daniel’s  Sonnets 
XV  and  XXXII,  closely  reflect  Petrarch’s  Sonnets  XXXVII  and 
CLXXXVIII.  In  the  first,  Petrarch  reproaches  Laura’s  looking- 
glass  with  absorbing  her  interests;  in  the  second,  he  generally 
deplores  the  misery  which  comes  of  his  loyalty  to  his  mistress. 
Daniel  worked  alone  on  Desportes’  renderings  of  the  Italian.” 


,0E/iz.  Sonnets ,  I,  pp.  Iv-lvii. 


Daniel,  Delia  XXXII . 

Why  doth  my  mistress  credit  so  her 
glass 

Gazing  her  beauty,  deigned  her  by 
the  skies? 

And  doth  not  rather  look  on  him, 
alas! 

Whose  state  best  shows  the  force  of 
murdering  eyes. 

The  broken  tops  of  lofty  trees  de¬ 
clare 

The  fury  of  a  mercy-wanting  storm; 

And  of  what  force  your  wounding 
graces  are, 

Upon  myself,  you  best  may  find  the 
form. 

Then  leave  your  glass,  and  gaze 
yourself  on  me! 

That  mirror  shows  the  power  of  your 
face: 

To  admire  your  form  too  much  may 
danger  be, 

Narcissus  changed  to  flower  in  such 
a  case. 

I  fear  your  change!  not  flower  nor 
hyacinth; 

Medusa’s  eye  may  turn  your  heart 
to  flint. 


Desportes,  Les  Amours  D’Hippoi- 
yte,  XVIII 

Pourquoy  si  folement  croyez-vous  a 
un  verre 

Voulant  voir  les  beautez  que  vous 
avez  des  cieux? 

Mirez-vous  dessus  moy  pour  les  con- 
noistre  mieux, 

Et  voyez  de  quels  traits  vostre  bel 
oeil  m’enferre. 

Un  vieux  chesne  ou  urn  pin,  ren- 
versez  contre  terre, 

Monstrent  combien  le  vent  est 
grand  et  furieux: 

Aussi  vous  connoistrez  le  pouvoir 
de  vos  yeux, 

Voyant  par  quels  efforts  vous  me 
faites  la  guerre.  \ 

Ma  mort  de  vos  beautez  vous  doit 
bien  assuerer 

Joint  que  vous  ne  pauvez  sans  peril 
vous  mirer: 

Narcisse  devint  fleur  d’avoir  veu 
sa  figure. 

Carigner  doncque,  madame,  un  sen- 
blable  danger, 

— Non  de  devenir  fleur,  mais  de 
vous  voir  changer, 

Par  vostre  oeil  de  Meduse,  en  quel- 
que  roche  dure. 
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Daniel ,  Delia  XV. 

I:  a  true  heart  and  faith  unfeigned; 

If  a  sweet  languish  with  a  chaste 
desire 

If  hunger  starven  thoughts  so  long 
retained. 

Fed  but  with  smoke,  and  cherished 
but  with  fire: 

And  if  a  brow  with  Care’s  characters 
painted: 

Bewray  my  love,  with  broken  words 
have  spoken. 

To  her  which  sits  in  my  thoughts’ 
temple  sainted: 

And  lay  to  view  my  vulture-gnawen 
heart  open: 

If  I  h  ave  wept  the  day  and  sighed 
the  night, 

While  thrice  the  sun  approached 
his  northern  bound; 

If  such  a  faith  hath  ever  wrought 
aright. 

And  well  deserved,  and  yet  no 
favour  found. 

Let  this  suffice;  the  whole  world 
it  may  see. 

The  fault  is  hers,  though  mine  the 
most  hurt  be. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Lee’s  refreshing  positiveness  at  this  point.  Prof. 
Kastner41  is  not  overwhelmed  with  the  proof,  for  he  declares,  “The 
model  for  Delia  . appears  to  me  to  have  been  Pe¬ 

trarch’s  ‘S’una  lede  amorosa,  un  cor  non  finto,’  rather  than 
Desportes’  translation  of  that  piece,  and  sonnet  XXXII,  which 
Desportes  filched  from  Tebaldeo’s,  ‘A  che  presti,  superba,  a  un 
vetro  feder’,  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  Italian  original  than 
to  the  French  refashioning  of  it.  In  the  case  of  a  free  rendering 
the  question  of  determining  the  exact  source  is  not  always  easy, 
as  a  good  number  of  the  Italian  sonnets  transplanted  into  the 
sonnet  sequences  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  found  their  way  into 
England  by  way  of  Desportes’  imitations,  the  French  poet’s  son¬ 
net  collections  being  little  more  than  an  anthology  in  French  of  the 

aM.L,R.,  1907—08,  III,  p.  272. 


Desportes,  Les  Amours  de  Diane,  1 ,  8 

Si  la  foy  plus  certain  en  une  ame 
non  feinte, 

Un  desir  temeraire,  un  doux  lang- 
uissement 

Une  erreur  volontaire,  et  sentir 
vivement, 

Avec  peur  d’en  guarir,  une  pro- 
fonde  atteinte; 

Si  voir  un  pensee  au  front  toute 
depeinte, 

Une  vo  Lx  empeschfe,  un  morne 
estonnement, 

De  honte  ou  de  irayeur  nalssans 
soudainement, 

Une  pasle  couieur,  de  Lis  et  d’amour 
teinte; 

Bref,  si  se  mespriser  pour  une  autre 
adorer. 

Si  verser  mule  p’eurs,  si  toujours 
soupirer, 

Faisant  de  sa  douleur  nourriture 
et  breuvage; 

Si,  loin  estre  de  namme,  et  de  pres 
tout  transi, 

Sont  cause  que  je  meurs  par  de- 
faut  de  mercy 

L’offense  en  est  sur  vous,  et  sur 
moy  le  dommage. 


[17] 


Italian  Petrarchists  from  the  great  master  himself  to  contem¬ 
poraries  such  as  Tansillo  and  Angelo  de  Costanzo.  The  only  safe 
criterion,  whenever  an  Italian  prototype  is  found  both  in  French 
and  English  dress,  is  a  close  comparison  of  the  turns  and  phraseol¬ 
ogy  of  the  three  compositions.”  Yet  even  by  this  careful  method  it 
is  at  times  “impossible  to  determine  the  exact  source.”12  If  in  a 
given  case  we  cannot  always  be  certain  as  to  the  exact  source  of 
Daniel,  we  are  sure,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  widely  indebted  to 
foreign  models,  with  a  general  tendency  to  lean  more  heavily  on 
the  French  adaptations  than  on  Italian  originals. 

The  sonnet  which  Ben  Jonson  so  ruthlessly  satirized  in 
“Cynthia’s  Revels”  (Act.  V-Sc.  2)  is  also  one  which  Daniel  largely 
borrowed  from  DuBellay’s  XCI.  Crites  declares  to  Hedon:  “You 
that  tell  your  mistress  her  beauty  is  all  composed  of  theft;  her 
hair  stole  from  Apollo’s  goldy  locks;  her  white  and  red  lilies  stolen 
out  of  Paradise;  her  eyes,  two  stars  plucked  from  the  sky,”  etc. 
This  obviously  refers  to  Daniel’s  Sonnet  XIX.  “How  Ben  would 
have  rejoiced  if  he  had  been  able  to  point  to  Daniel’s  source  and 
openly  accuse  the  man  he  called  a  ‘verser’  of  plagiarism.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  Daniel,  Jonson  was  ignorant  of  French  and  French 
literature,  as  Drummond  has  stated  quite  bluntly  in  his  ‘Con¬ 
versations.’  ”43 

In  the  face  of  all  this  obvious  importation  of  foreign  material 
into  Daniel’s  sonnets,  what  are  we  to  say  regarding  the  probable 
sincerity  of  these  poems?  Do  they  represent  real  “Qualen  und 
Schmerzen”  of  a  poet  actually  in  love?  Grosart44  declares,  “I  for 
one  recognize  in  these  Sonnets  a  human  passion,  and  not  mere 
‘sportive  wit’  or  ‘idle  play.’  The  grief  grows  o’  times  monotonous 
and  even  grotesque,  but  ever  and  anon  there  comes  a  genuine 
‘cry’  of  a  man’s  heart  in  suspensive  anguish.  He  is  by  no  means 
a  strong  man — contrariwise  reveals  a  good  deal  of  valetudinarian 
sentimentalism;  yet  is  there  reality  of ‘love’  and  not  simply  rhyme- 
craft.”  Behind  such  a  view  there  lies  the  assumption  that  a  young 
man  endowed  with  a  fair  amount  of  poetic  instinct,  indulging  in 
his  first  poetic  venture  and  bidding  for  an  audience  and  popularity, 
and  hence  likely  doing  just  what  was  ires  comme  il  jaut ,  would  not 


42Kastner,  M.L.R.,  1907-08,  III,  p.  273. 
i3I6id.,  pp.  269-70. 

44 Daniel ,  I,  p.  xvii-xviii. 
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at  times  strike  out  amidst  much  mediocre  material  an  occasional 
“genuine  cry  of  a  man’s  heart  in  suspensive  anguish.”  Besides, 
Grosart  was  probably  not  aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of  bor¬ 
rowed  material  which  the  sonnets  contained.  But  Grosart  was  not 
alone  in  his  view  for  A.  B.  Jameson  in  1829  had  said,  “He  has 
touches  of  tenderness  as  well  as  fancy;  for  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
the  object  of  his  attachment  was  real,  though  disguised  under  the 
name  of  Delia.”46  The  title  of  the  book  in  which  the  remark  ap¬ 
pears  might  indicate  a  certain  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
author  to  discover  reality  of  love  where  possible. 

But  by  far  the  bulk  of  recorded  critical  views  on  this  point 
is  opposed  to  Grosart’s  and  reechoes  the  view  of  Guggenheim 
which  I  have  already  recorded.  Mr.  Lee  is  perhaps  the  most  ex¬ 
treme,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  all  his  views  on  Elizabethan 
sonnets  in  order  to  admit  the  probability  of  his  opinions  of  Daniel’s 
sincerity.  “The  imitative  habit  of  Daniel’s  Muse,”  he  declares,46 
“renders  it  unnecessary  to  inquire,  with  former  critics,  into  the 
precise  identity  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  affected  to  inscribe  his 
sonnet  miscellany.  Delia  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  shadow — a  mere 
embodiment  of  what  Petrarch  wrote  of  Laura,  and  Ronsard  wrote 
of  Marie,  and  the  other  ladies  of  his  poetic  fancy.  The  theory  that 
the  hazy  features  of  this  phantom  of  Italian  and  French  poetry 
were  drawn  directly  from  a  lady  residing  in  the  west  of  England, 
whose  home  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon  ....  hardly 
merits  discussion.  There  is  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  suggestion 
that  Daniel  may  have  been  acquainted  with  a  lady  dwelling  by  the 
Avon . Anxiety  to  conform  at  all  points  to  the  sonneteer¬ 

ing  fashions  of  his  day  at  home  was  Daniel’s  dominating  impulse. 
His  Delia  does  not  admit  of  examination  from  any  more  human 
point  of  view.”47 


i5The  Loves  oj  the  Poets,  I,  p.  265. 

46 Elizabethan  Sonnets,  I,  pp.  lix-lx. 

47I  add  here  reference  to  the  opinions  of  others  who  are  essentially  in 
agreement  with  the  general  view: 

E.  S.  Bates,  Mod.  Phil.,  1910-11,  VIII,  p.  96  ff. 

Courthope,  A  Hist,  oj  Engl.  Poetry,  II,  p.  303. 

Stoddard,  The  Sonnet  in  Eng.  Poetry,  Scribners,  XXII,  p.  910. 

J.  M.  Robertson,  Elizabethan  Lit.,  pp.  144-45-  Holt  &  Co.,  I944- 
L.  Whitaker,  Mod.  Phil.,  I,  p.  563. 


Among  Daniel’s  contemporaries  there  were  some  who  may 
have  felt  the  justice  of  Mr.  Lee’s  opinions,  for  in  the  “Return  from 
Parnassus”  (c.  1601)  Pt.  II,  Act  II,  Sc.  2,  there  is  the  following 
remark  about  Daniel: 

“Only  let  him  more  sparingly  make  use 
Of  other’s  wit,  and  use  his  own  the  more 
That  well  may  scorn  base  imitation.”48 

However,  at  least  one  contemporary  believed  Daniel  to  be  genuine 
and  sincere,  for  in  1595  when  Lodge  wrote  his  sonnet  cycle  to 
“Phillis,”  he  began  with  an  introduction  poem  in  which  he  pays  his 
respects  to  Daniel,  when  he  declares: 

“Kiss  Delia’s  hand  for  her  sweet  prophet’s  sake 
Whose  not  affected  but  well  couched  tears 
Have  power,  have  worth,  a  marble  mind  to  shake, 

Who  frame  no  iron-age  or  time  outwears.”49 

There  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  son¬ 
nets  which  might  tend  to  make  one  slightly  sceptical  about  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Lee’s  views.  In  Daniel’s  “Complaint  of  Rosa¬ 
mond”  (1592)  the  author  refers  specifically  three  different  times 
to  Delia  in  language  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce  other 
than  sincere.  Near  the  first  of  the  poem  the  spirit  of  Rosamond, 
speaking  to  the  poet,  declares: 


iaCamb.  Hist,  oj  Eng.  Lit.  Ill,  p.  270.  On  these  lines  Dr.  Grosart  has  a 
remark  in  defense  of  Daniel  that  is  worthy  of  being  recorded.  “The  charge  of 
‘making  use  of  other’s  wit’  is  a  wholly  unsupported  one.  [sic]  ....  our  Poet 
is  definite  and  unmistakable  in  his  claim,  that  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own, 
as  he  self-respectingly  declares — - 

‘What  I  have  done,  it  is  mine  owne,  I  may 
Do  whatsoever  therewithal!  I  will.’  ” 

And  again:  “I  do  not  like  the  duty,  but  it  is  again  needful  to  state  that  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’s  neat  little  theory  of  the  ‘imitativeness’  of  all  great  poets  is 
pure  assumption  in  the  case  of  Daniel.  One  asks,  Whom  did  he  imitate? 
What  did  he  imitate?”  See  Daniel ,  IV,  p.  xxxvii-xxxviii.  In  the  sonnets  at 
least  we  are  now  inclined  to  ask,  W’hom  didn’t  he  imitate? 

i9Eliz.  Sonnet-Cycles,  I,  p.  13.  M.  F.  Crow,  London,  1896. 


“Although  I  know  thy  just  lamenting  Muse, 

Toill’d  in  th’  affliction  of  thine  owne  distresse, 

In  others  cares  hath  little  time  to  use, 

And  therefore  maist  esteeme  of  mine  the  lesse: 

Yet  as  thy  hopes  attend  happy  redresse. 

The  joyes  depending  on  a  womans  grace. 

So  move  thy  minde  a  wofull  womans  case. 

Delia  may  hap  to  deigne  to  reade  our  Story 
And  offer  up  her  sighs  among  the  rest, 

Whose  merit  would  suffice  for  both  our  glory, 

Whereby  thou  might’st  be  grac’d  and  I  be  blest; 

That  indulgence  would  profit  me  the  best. 

Such  power  she  hath  by  whom  thy  youth  is  led, 

To  joy  the  living  and  to  blesse  the  dead.”60 

Again  about  the  center  of  the  poem,  when  Rosamond  is  lamenting 
her  solitary  confinement,  she  speaks  of  “Delia,  left  t’adorne  the 
West”51  and  the  next  to  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem  reads: 

“But  here  an  end,  I  may  no  longer  stay, 

I  must  returne  t’attend  at  Stygian  flood: 

Yet  ere  I  goe,  this  one  word  more  I  pray, 

Tell  Delia,  now  her  sigh  may  doe  me  good, 

And  will  her  note  the  frailtie  of  our  blood 
And  if  I  passe  unto  those  happy  bankes, 

Then  she  must  have  her  praise,  thy  Pen  her  thankes.”52 

These  repeated  references  to  Delia  read  almost  like  a  dedication 
of  the  poem  to  an  actual  person.  The  first  one  gives  the  impression 
that  Daniel  was  feeling  strongly  in  an  emotional  situation  which 
aroused  living  passions  in  him.  The  fact  that  the  poem  solemnly 
preaches  a  moral  lesson  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  moralist 
would  not  attempt  to  inject  into  it  mere  semblances  of  reality. 

Finally,  a  glimpse  at  Daniel’s  method  of  composition  may 
throw  a  gleam  of  light  upon  this  question.  We  know  that  he,  who 
“hath  divinely  sonnetted  the  matchless  beauty  of  Delia”53  and 
who  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of  those  “most  passionate  among  us  to 

60Grosart,  Daniel ,  I,  p.  82,  1.  36  ff. 

1  bid.,  p.  ioo,  1.  532. 

62 Ibid .,  p.  113,  1.  898  ff. 

MFrancis  Meres,  Paladis  Tamia,  1598.  In  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  II,  p.  96. 


bewail  and  bemoan  the  perplexities  of  love”64  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  writing  in  “strains  of  unpremeditated  art,”  but  that  he  actually 
took  great  care  to  revise  his  work  from  one  edition  to  the  next. 
Many  of  the  sonneteers  of  the  age  wrote  their  contribution  to  the 
vogue,  published  the  sequence,  and  then  passed  on  to  other  fields. 
But  Daniel  not  only  revised,  but  also  revised  minutely  while  he 
was  engaged  in  other  fields.  Both  the  Rosamond  and  the  Cleopatra, 
and  probably  much  of  the  work  on  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  were  in  hand  while  he  was  reissuing  the  sonnets  before 
they  took  what  was  practically  their  final  form  in  1 594, 65  although 
significant  changes  appear  even  after  that  date  especially  in  the 
rhymes.  Let  us  take  Sonnet  XXXIII66  as  an  example.  It  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  first  time  in  1594  in  the  following  form: 

“Still  in  the  trace  of  my  tormented  thought, 

My  ceaselesse  cares  must  martch  on  to  my  death: 

Thy  least  regard  too  deerlie  have  I  bought, 

Who  to  my  comfort  never  deign’st  a  breath. 

Why  should’st  thou  stop  mine  eares  now  to  my  cryes, 

Whose  eyes  were  open,  ready  to  oppresse  me  ? 

Why  shutt’st  thou  not  the  cause  whence  al  did  rise, 

Or  heare  me  now,  and  seeke  how  to  redresse  me? 

Injurious  Delia,  yet  lie  love  thee  still, 

Whilst  that  I  breathe  in  sorrow  of  my  smart: 
lie  tell  the  world  that  I  deserv’d  but  ill, 

And  blame  my  self  for  to  excuse  thy  hart. 

Then  judge  who  sinnes  the  greater  of  us  twaine, 

I  in  my  love,  or  thou  in  thy  disdaine.” 

Compare  this  sonnet  with  the  form  which  it  finally  took  and  we  see 
that  Daniel  has  evidently  sacrificed  some  fine  poetical  touches  in 
order  to  tone  down  the  poem,  a  process  which  he  might  indulge 
in  after  the  poignancy  of  the  original  emotion  had  been  cooled  by 
the  passage  of  time.  In  its  revised  form  the  sonnet  reads: 

“Still  in  the  trace  of  one  perplexed  thought, 

My  ceaseless  cares  continually  run  on: 

Seeking  in  vaine  what  I  have  ever  sought,  , 

One  in  my  love,  and  her  hard  hart  still  one. 

“Francis  Meres,  Paladis  Tamia,  1598.  In  Arber’s  Eng.  Garner,  II,  p.  100. 

“Grosart,  Daniel,  I,  p.  22. 

“Ibid.,  pp.  58-59. 
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I  who  did  never  joy  in  other  Sun, 

And  have  no  stars  but  those,  that  must  fulfill 
The  worke  of  rigor,  fatally  begun 
Upon  this  heart,  whom  cruelty  will  kill. 

Injurious  Delia  yet  I  love  thee  still, 

And  will  whilst  I  shall  draw  this  breath  of  mine, 
lie  tell  the  world  that  I  deserv’d  but  ill, 

And  blame  my  selfe  t’excuse  that  heart  of  thine. 

See  then  who  sinnes  the  greater  of  us  twaine, 

I  in  my  love,  or  thou  in  thy  disdaine.” 

The  softening  occurs  principally  in  the  opening  quatrain,  where 
“perplexed”  is  substituted  for  the  much  more  powerful  word, 
“tormented.”  The  second  line  is  also  weakened  by  the  change  from 
the  verb  “martch”  to  the  comparatively  feeble  “run  on”  and 
“death”  is  once  more  omitted.  The  revised  form  is  decidedly  milder 
in  its  expression,  and  Daniel  is  enough  of  an  artist  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  result  of  his  changes.  The  alterations  do  not  bring 
about  poetical  improvement,  but  they  may  express  more  accurately 
the  softened  attitude  of  the  poet  after  the  passage  of  years. 

The  twenty-second  sonnet  is  also  one  that  has  been  strikingly 
softened  in  tone.  In  the  first  three  editions  Daniel  emphasizes  the 
theme  of  “death”  as  the  last  resort  of  his  soul.  The  tone  of  the 
whole  sonnet  is  direct  and  intense  when  compared  to  the  form  which 
it  finally  took.  The  difference  will  be  most  easily  apparent  if  the 
two  are  quoted  entirely.  The  first  form  reads  as  follows: 

“Come  death  the  anchor-hold  of  all  my  thoughtes 
My  last  resort  whereto  my  soule  appealeth 
For  all  too  long  on  earth  my  fancy  dotes 
Whilst  my  best  blood  my  younge  desires  fealeth. 

That  hart  is  now  the  prospective  of  honor, 

That  honored  hath  the  cruelst  faire  that  lyveth: 

The  cruelst  faire,  that  sees  I  languish  for  her, 

Yet  never  mercy  to  my  merit  giveth. 

This  is  her  Lawrell  and  her  triumphes  prize, 

To  tread  me  downe  with  foote  of  her  disgrace: 

Whilst  I  did  build  my  fortune  in  her  eyes, 

And  laide  my  lives  rest  in  so  faire  a  face; 

That  rest  I  lost,  my  love,  my  life  and  all, 

So  high  attempts  to  lowe  disgraces  fall.”57 


E7Grosart,  Daniel ,  I,  p.  51. 
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When  Daniel  remodelled  the  sonnet,  “death  was  no  longer  the 
central  thought,  but  “Time”  substituted  for  it.  It  is  not  his 
“soule,”  but  rather  his  “hopes”  that  occupy  his  attention.  The 
“younge  desires”  have  been  displaced  for  more  moderate  ex¬ 
pressions.  In  its  revised  form  the  sonnet  reads, 

“Come  Time  the  anchor-hold  of  my  desire 
My  last  Resort  whereto  my  hopes  appeale, 

Cause  once  the  date  of  her  disdaine  t  expire: 

Make  her  the  sentence  of  her  wrath  repeale. 

Rob  her  faire  Brow,  breake  in  on  Beauty,  steale 
Powre  from  those  eyes,  which  pitty  cannot  spare: 

Deale  with  those  dainty  cheekes  as  she  doth  deale 
With  this  poore  heart  consumed  with  dispaire. 

This  heart  made  now  the  prospective  of  care, 

By  loving  her,  the  cruelst  Faire  that  lives, 

The  cruelst  Fayre  that  sees  I  pine  for  her, 

And  never  mercy  to  thy  merit  gives. 

Let  her  not  still  triumph  over  the  prize 
Of  mine  affections  taken  by  her  eies.”68 

After  making  this  revision  Daniel  added  a  new  sonnet  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  definite  effort  to  emphasize  the  “time”  theme,  as 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  “death.  This  sonnet,  which  Grosart  prints 
as  number  XXIII,69  begins, 

“Time,  cruell  time,  come  and  subdue  that  Brow.” 

His  emotions  have  evidently  undergone  considerable  change  with 
the  passage  of  years.  Like  any  young  lover  in  the  first  flush  of 
disappointment,  he  talks  of  death,  but  when  years  have  mellowed 
his  vision  somewhat,  that  theme  becomes  less  prominent  and 
another  is  substituted  for  it. 

When  revising  the  thirty-first  sonnet,  Daniel  takes  pains  to 
correct  an  error  of  time,  changing  “three”  to  “five”  years,  and  he 
also  takes  pains  to  alter  the  rather  personal  phrase  “Into  the  bosome 
of  my  dearest”  to  the  less  direct  one,  “Into  the  sacred  Refuge  of 
thy  brest.”60  When  he  worked  over  the  final  sonnet  of  the  series, 
there  was  also  a  considerable  softening  of  tone,  where  we  have 


S8Grosa«,  Daniel,  I,  p.  51. 
i9Ibid.,  p.  52. 

60Ibid.,  p.  57. 


such  changes  from  the  original  expression,  “From  out  this  Hell 
which  mine  afflictions  prove”  to  the  milder,  “Th’  affliction  her 
unkind  disdaine  doth  move”  as  an  example  of  his  modified  feel¬ 
ings.61  In  the  Newman-Nashe  edition  of  his  works  appear  four 
sonnets  that  he  never  reprinted,  and  it  may  be  that  he  withheld 
them  “apparently  because  they  were  vehement  in  their  declara¬ 
tion  of  passion.”62  That  a  purely  imaginary  passion  should  have 
been  toned  down  by  the  process  of  time  in  so  many  sonnets  of  the 
sequence  is  not  probable.  The  fact  that  he  has  not  in  every  case 
softened  the  expression  will  not  greatly  afFect  the  conclusion  of 
possible  biographic  reality  in  the  sonnets.  Any  one  who  has 
written,  or  tried  to  write,  poetry  knows  the  tendency  of  an  author 
to  retain  some  lines  or  expressions  just  because  of  a  personal  liking 
for  the  turn  of  the  thought.  In  other  cases  he  will  alter,  in  order 
to  bring  the  line  nearer  the  truth,  but  he  will  not,  as  a  rule,  do  so 
with  mechanical  consistency,  for  the  reason  that  judgment  'and 
emotion  are  alternately  gaining  mastery  of  the  artist.  In  the 
same  way,  Daniel  may  have  softened  some  sonnets  and  left  others 
unchanged.  At  any  rate,  it  is  apparent  that  on  the  basis  of  internal 
evidence  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  Mr.  Lee’s  positive  views 
unquestioningly. 

But  the  question  of  artificiality  or  genuineness  need  not  worry 
us  when  we  come  to  the  next  point  in  our  inquiry.  When  the 
sonnets  of  Daniel  were  published,  their  literary  merit  was  at  once 
recognized,  and  it  was  only  natural  in  that  age  that  they  should 
have  influenced  those  who  were  to  write  sonnets  after  Delia  had 
appeared.  What  the  extent  of  this  influence  is,  will  be  our  next 
topic. 

Drayton’s  sonnets  “Idea’s  Mirrour”  first  appeared  in  1594, 
and  Beeching  in  his  “Sonnets  of  Shakespeare”63  has  pointed  out 
that  Drayton,  in  spite  of  his  claim  to  originality,  has  caught 
Daniel’s  tone  and  movement  and  is  not  without  debt  to  the  author 
of  Delia.  Put  Drayton’s  first  sonnet,  “Read  here,  sweet  maid, 
the  story  of  my  woe”  along  side  of  Daniel’s,  “Read  in  my  face  a 
volume  of  despair”  (Delia  XLVII)  and  one  can  see,  as  Beeching 
says,  that  one  is  the  pattern  of  the  other,  though  we  must  admit 
the  truth  of  Oliver  Elton’s64  observation  that  “if  it  [i.e.  Drayton’s 

61Grosart,  Daniel,  I,  pp.  76-77,  Sonnet  LX. 

“Erskine,  Eliz.  Lyric,  pp.  134-35,  New  York,  1905. 

MGinn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904,  p.  133  ff. 

“Michael  Drayton,  London,  1905,  p.  54. 


Sonnet]  begins  with  the  servility  of  a  pencil  tracing,  it  rises  to  a 
lofty  heat  of  adoration  that  was  almost  beyond  Daniel.” 

But  even  before  Drayton,  Constable  produced  his  sequence, 
“Diana”  in  which  “the  influence  of  Delia  is  especially  percepti¬ 
ble.”65  And  in  1596  Bartholomew  Griffin  produced  “bidessa.” 
“He  was  especially  bold  in  imitating  home  products,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  much  from  Daniel’s  and  Drayton’s  recent  volume.”66  One 
has  only  to  read  Griffin’s67 

“Care-charmer  sleep!  Sweet  ease  in  restless  misery! 

The  captive’s  liberty,  and  his  freedom’s  song! 

Balm  to  the  bruised  heart!  Man’s  chief  felicity! 

Brother  of  quiet  Death,  when  life  is  too,  too  long!” 

to  discover  here  a  feeble  reflex  of  Daniel’s  famous 

“Care-charmer  Sleepe,  sonne  of  the  sable  night, 

Brother  to  death,  in  silent  darkness  borne:”  (Son.  LIV) 

and  indeed  this  theme  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  from  earlier 
times.  Prof.  A.  S.  Cook68  had  indicated  the  origins  in  Seneca, 
Ovid  and  the  Orphic  hymns  to  Sleep.  He  also  indicates  the 
“Valentinian”  (Act  V-Sc.  2)  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as  having 
an  echo  of  Daniel,  when  in  a  lyric  we  read  the  first  two  lines  as 
follows: 

“Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 

Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose.” 

To  Corser  we  owe  the  observation  that  Daniel’s  sonnet  was  also 
used  by  Richard  Brathwaite  in  his  poem  “A  Griefe  (Time’s 
Curtain  Drawne)”  1621: — 69 

“Care  charming  sleepe,  thou  sonne  of  sable  night, 

That  cheares  our  drowping  spirits  with  delight.” 

But  the  influence  of  the  “Delian  Sonnetry”  is  not  confined  to 
occasional  lines  here  and  there  in  the  work  of  lesser  men;  it  is 
actually  apparent  in  the  work  of  the  master  of  them  all,  and 
herein  lies  one  of  Daniel’s  large  claims  to  a  considerable  place  in 


MLee,  Elizabethan  Sonnets,  I,  p.  lxi. 
mCamb.  Hist,  oj  Engl.  Lit.  Ill,  p.  266. 

67Lee,  Elizabethan  Sonnets,  II,  p.  27a. 

68  MW.  Lang.  Notes,  IV,  p.  229. 

69 Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica,  Pt.  II,  1861,  p.  369. 
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our  literature.  It  was  Malone,  I  believe,  who  first  remarked,70 
“In  these  compositions  [i.e.  S/i.  Son.),  Daniel’s  sonnets,  which  were 
published  in  1592,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  the  model  that 
Shakespeare  followed,”  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  only  one 
violently  dissenting  voice,  namely  that  of  H.  Isaac71  who  seems  to 
feel  that  Shakespeare’s  reputation  is  in  danger  because  of  the 
possibility  of  such  borrowing.  Nobody  cares  to  say  that  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  indebtedness  to  Daniel  amounts  to  “einer  sklavischen 
Nachahmung” — folly  wide  the  mark,  as  Guggenheim  points 
out.72  It  was  Daniel’s  function,  not  to  introduce  the  Shakes¬ 
pearean  form  of  the  sonnet,  because  Surrey  had  already  used  it, 
but  to  polish  and  establish  it  as  one  of  the  prevalent  English  types, 
a  form  which  Shakespeare  must  consciously  have  chosen,  since  the 
pure  Italian  form  had  been  used  occasionally  by  Daniel,  Wyatt, 
Surrey,  Sidney  and  Constable,  and  Shakespeare  could  conse¬ 
quently  have  been  familiar  with  it.  Furthermore,  it  was  a  favorite 
device  with  Daniel  to  link  together  a  series  of  sonnets  in  a  chain, 
so  that  the  end-line  of  one  becomes  the  head-line  of  the  next,  and 
this  likewise  was  a  practice  of  Shakespeare’s.  There  is  frequently 
a  similarity  of  thought  in  the  two  series  as  Isaac  has  pointed  out73 
and  it  will  hardly  do  to  explain  the  connection  by  founding  an 
argument  upon  “Meine  personliche  Ueberzengung”  that  the 
Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  [the  first  nineteen]  belong  to  the  earliest, 
probably  written  before  1592,  and  that  Daniel  was  consequently 
the  borrower  if  there  was  any  borrowing  done.  If  the  sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  were  widely  enough  known  in  1591  in  Manuscript  to 
have  influenced  Daniel  so  much,  “so  fanden  wir  sicherlich  friiher 
als  1598  eine  Erwahnung  derselben.”74  Just  how  extensive  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  Shakespeare  to  Daniel  may  be  is  a  question  of  some 
dispute,  but  to  deny  any  relationship  between  the  master-genius 
and  his  milder  forebear  is  not  easy.  Alden  with  his  usual  trust¬ 
worthy  cautiousness  summarizes  the  situation  in  the  following 
terms.75  “Since  many  of  the  sonnets  by  Daniel  which  have  been 
thought  to  resemble  Shakespeare’s  were  published  in  1591  and  1 592, 

70Shakespeare,  X,  p.  193. 

nSh.  Jahrb.  XVII,  pp.  165-200.  “Wie  weit  geht  die  Abhangigkeit 
Shakespeare’s  von  Daniel  als  Lyriker?” 

nQuellenstudien  zu  S.  Daniels  Sonettencyklus  "Delia:"  p.  9. 

nSh.  Jahrb.  XVII,  pp.  177-81. 

74Guggenheim,  Quellenstudien  zu  “Delia,"  p.  9. 

’’’‘Sonnets  oj  Shakespeare,  Variorum  Edition,  pp.  4S3-54- 


and  since  few  critics  would  date  Shakespeare’s  as  early,  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  Daniel’s  influence  is  not  improbable.” 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  slight  a  priori  assumption  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  would  take  up  and  make  excellent  and  supreme  what  another 
had  done'  well  and  had  made  popular.  He  is,  in  his  early  years,  a 
craftsman,  endowed,  to  be  sure,  with  superior  poetic  genius,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  craftsman  working  to  perfect  his  art.  When  Lyly’s 
courtly  phraseology  is  popular,  we  find  Shakespeare  writing  under 
this  influence.  Again  he  shows  the  influence  of  Kyd  when  the 
latter  is  making  the  blood  and  horror  of  Seneca  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  and  as  Marlowe’s  “mighty  line”  and  Machiavellian  ethics 
come  into  prominence  Shakespeare  is  not  slow  to  try  his  hand  at 
them.  And  there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  for  him  to  observe 
the  sudden  popularity  of  Daniel’s  Delia,  and  to  out-Daniel  the 
master,  whose  tricks  he  adopted  and  improved  just  as  he  had  done 
in  previous  instances. 

If  there  is  an  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare  to 
Daniel,  the  exact  extent  of  the  debt  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  not 
easy  to  determine.  Isaac76  has  pointed  out  a  series  of  places  of 
parallel  thought  between  the  two  sonnet  series;  Sh.  22,  62,  63,  73, 
and  Dan.  XXII;  Sh.  24,  and  Dan.  XIII;  Sh.  23  and  Dan.  I,  VIII; 
Sh.  19,  and  Dan.  XXIII;  Sh.  96,  and  Dan.  XVII;  Sh.  89,  142  and 
Dan.  XXXIII.  Also,  Shakespeare77  in  the  first  nineteen  sonnets 
in  which  he  urges  his  friend  to  marry  and  have  children,  in  order 
that  his  beauty  will  not  be  completely  lost,  and  promises  that  in 
case  he  dies  heirless,  he  will  immortalize  his  beauty  in  verse,  has 
an  obvious  resemblance  to  a  cycle  of  eight  sonnets  in  Daniel, 
XXXVIII  to  XLV.  Daniel  XL  recalls  a  series  of  Shakespeare’s 
sonnets,  55,  60,  64,  and  65.  The  last  is  nearest  to  Daniel  XL. 
Here  Isaac  falls  back  again  on  his  convenient  argument.  In  style 
it  appears  “dass  sie  zu  den  fruhesten  Erzeugnissen  des  Dichters 
gehoren  und  etwa  vor  1592  geschrieben  sind.78  Likewise  the  38, 
41,  42  sonnets  of  Daniel  resemble  Shakespeare’s  63  and  104. 79 
Some  of  this  material  may  have  been,  as  Isaac  suggests,  the  result 
of  the  two  poets  using  themes  that  had  become  literary  “Gemein- 


™Sh.  Jahrb.  XVII,  pp.  170-75. 
77 Ibid pp.  177-81. 
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gut.”  How  much  of  it  one  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  one 
would  naturally  expect  where  thought,  form  and  stylistic  tricks 
all  agree  that  the  later  series  was  influenced  to  some  degree  by  the 
earlier.  The  date  of  Daniel’s  work  we  are  sure  of,  and  conserva¬ 
tive  scholarly  opinion  tends  to  place  Shakespeare’s  work  somewhat 
later.80 

It  may  have  been  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  probably  owes 
something  to  Daniel  that  first  led  some  critics  to  try  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  “rival  poet”  by  finding  him  in  Daniel.  Opinion 
runs  the  gamut  of  positive  assertion  and  denial.  James  Boaden803 
declares,  “Shakespeare’s  sonnet  refers  to  a  ‘better  spirit’  which 
was  Daniel.  Daniel  was  brought  up  at  Wilton  under  Pembroke’s 
care.  In  1601  he  inscribed  his  ‘Defense  of  Ryme’  to  William 
Herbert.  Therefore  when  Shakespeare  wrote  the  82nd  Sonnet  he 
hints  at  the  actual  ground  of  his  jealousy— Daniel  had  dedicated 

to  William  Herbert . Spenser,  let  me  add,  did  not  live 

to  dedicate  to  William  Herbert.  This  establishes  Daniel  firmly.” 
Mrs.  Stopes81  appears  to  be  rather  faintly  and  half  heartedlv  in¬ 
clined  to  this  view.  But  “the  most  ardent  defender  of  Daniel’s 
claim  was  Creighton  in  his  Article  in  Blackwood’s  for  1901, ”82 
and  we  may  add  that  his  “proofs”  are  so  eccentric  as  never  to  have 
been  given  the  slightest  consideration. 

The  weakness  of  Boaden’s  position  has  been  adequately  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  Canon  Beeching,83  who  points  out  that  as  Daniel 
was  tutor  to  William  Herbert,  Shakespeare  could  have  no  ground 
for  resenting  their  relationship,  and  that  Daniel’s  dedication  to 
Herbert  is  his  prose  “Defense  of  Ryme,”  which  contains  no  passage 
that  could  be  censured  as  “gross  painting,”  (Son.  82,  1.  13)  and 
we  are  left  with  no  sufficient  ground  for  considering  Daniel  as  the 
“rival  poet.”84 

80See,  for  example,  Alden,  Sonnets,  Tudor  Edition,  pp.  viii-ix.  “In  the 
absence  of  definite  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  sonnets  were  written  at  various  intervals  during  Shakespeare’s  literary 
career,  beginning  at  least  as  early  as  the  period  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  (that 
is,  about  1591),  but  most  numerously  in  the  period  during  which  the  form 
was  exceedingly  popular  in  England,  especially  about  1594-96.” 

aoiThe  Gentleman' s  Magazine,  1832,  October,  p.  313. 

slPoet-Lore,  1890,  p.  474. 

KAlden,  Sh.  Son.,  p.  475. 

MSonnets  oj  Shakespeare,  p.  xlv-xlvi,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1904. 

MJ.  W.  Mackail,  in  his  Lectures  on  Poetry  has  an  illuminating  statement 
on  the  whole  question  of  the  "rival  poet,”  p.  188.  “On  the  question  of  the 


Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  necessary  to  consider  the  “Delian 
Sonnetry”  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  and  there  now  remains 
the  somewhat  more  congenial  task  of  regarding  them  as  the  works 
of  art  which  they  indisputably  are,  whether  they  be  the  product 
of  true  love  or  merely  the  result  of  an  effort  to  conform  to  fashion. 
The  fact  that  Daniel  has  borrowed  widely  from  foreign  sources, 
need  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  his  sonnets  as  English  poems, 
though  it  may  lower,  somewhat,  our  regard  for  him  as  a  great 
creative  genius.  It  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  poetic  skill  to 
adapt  the  beauties  of  another  language  to  your  own;  a  skill  which 
is,  of  course,  of  the  second  order  among  seekers  for  poetic  fame; 
but  a  skill  which  Daniel  possessed  to  a  high  degree,  as  we  can  see 
by  comparing  his  work  with  the  almost  wholly  unpoetic  mosaics  of 
Watson.  Suppose  an  artist  today  were  to  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  rich  and  magnificent  colouring  of  those  sang  de  Boeuf  vases 
that  were  so  common  in  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Ming.  We  should 
expect  many  failures,  but  we  would  remember  his  successful 
efforts;  in  the  same  manner,  a  poet  has  a  right  to  be  judged  by  his 
accomplishments  and  not  by  the  products  which  do  not  measure 
up  to  standard. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  do  appreciative  justice  to 
Daniel’s  sonnets  to  indulge  in  sentimental  extremes.  Lanier,  for 
example,85  says,  “This  sonnet  of  Daniel’s  here  [evidently  showing 
one  to  his  class,  since  no  number  is  referred  to  in  the  printed  text 
of  his  lectures]  is,  with  its  little  fourteen  lines,  worth  the  whole  of 
his  thousand-lined  Civil  Wars  and  Musophilus  and  the  like.” 
One  wonders  if  he  can  have  read  Musophilus  before  he  said  this. 

Again,  he  takes86  sonnet  XIX,  and  by  a  process  of  dissection 
illustrates  its  dramatic  power  line  by  line,  with  a  series  of  com¬ 
ments  that  should  arouse  our  sympathy,  and  prove  to  us  that  it  is 
one  of  Daniel’s  best  productions.  He  concludes  his  remarks  on 
this  sonnet  as  follows:  “And  one  may  hope  that  here  the  ‘fierce 
and  cruell’  Delia  feels  the  woman  rising  in  her  heart,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  softer  and  sweeter  light  begins  to  glow  in  her  eyes,  and  that 

rival  poet  I  do  not  purpose  to  spend  any  time:  for  the  fact  is,  as  to  his  identity 
we  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  one  investigator  or 
another  to  identify  him  with  at  least  six  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries — 
Barnes,  Chapman,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Jonson,  and  Marston:  I  give  the  names 
in  alphabetical  order,  because  any  one  of  them  appears  to  me  to  be  as  likely 
as  any  other.” 

86 Shakespeare  and  his  Forerunners ,  I,  p.  214. 
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with  a  more  melting  mood  she  goes  back  and  reads  over  this  son¬ 
net  consecutively  until  she  sees  how  artfully  the  poet  has  managed 
to  bring  out  the  climacteric  of  her  cruelty.”  Alas,  it  is  but  a  sorry 
compliment  to  Delia  to  expect  the  lady  to  have  her  resistance  over¬ 
come  by  fourteen  lines,  practically  every  one  of  which  contains  a 
separate,  over- worked,  and  trite  conceit.  It  is  perhaps  going  a  bit 
too  far87  to  say  that  this  is  the  worst  sonnet  Daniel  ever  produced, 
but  it  is  certainly  far  from  his  best,  and  is  rather  an  example  of  an 
instance  where  his  poetic  judgment  has  played  him  false  and  led 
him  to  borrow  some  gaudy  tinsel  from  DuBellay  when  he  sought 
for  gold.  There  is  no  better  way,  perhaps,  to  explain  Lanier’s 
excessive  laudation,  than  by  quoting  an  observation  of  his  upon  a 
contemporary  of  Daniel,  Bartholemew  Griffin:  “this  man  de¬ 
serves,  and  will  yet  obtain  ....  a  high  and  immortal  [sic]  place 
in  English  literature.”88 

On  the  other  hand,  one  is  almost  stunned  to  read  a  remark 
from  so  great  a  critic  as  Coleridge89  to  the  effect  that  “In  Daniel’s 
sonnets  there  is  scarcely  one  good  line.”  The  remark  is  unusually 
startling  when  we  recall  that  Coleridge  frequently  speaks  of  Daniel 
in  terms  of  what  some  have  held  to  be  excessive  praise,  when 
referring  to  other  works  of  our  author.  For  example,  he  declares 
of  Hymen’s  Triumph  that  “in  language  and  meter  [it]  is  so  fault¬ 
less,  that  the  style  may  without  extravagance  be  declared  to  be 
imperishable  English.”90  One  must  be  cautious  when  he  approaches 
a  critical  dictum  of  Coleridge,  but  in  this  case  the  error  is  so  patent 
that  perhaps  the  kindest  remark  we  can  make  is  to  say  that  not 
even  the  sages  always  speak  wisely. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  sonnets  to  Delia  are  indeed 
overloaded  with  conceits  that  were  conventional,  and  show  him  at 
times  to  be  lacking  in  imagination,  but  on  the  whole  his  handling 
of  these  conceits  is  extremely  graceful.  The  nineteenth  sonnet, 
as  I  have  said,  is  overwhelmed  with  them,  and  Isaac  has  pointed 
out  that  numbers  V,  XIV,  XXV,  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXXIV,  and 
XLVIII  are  well  supplied  with  conceits,91  but  a  trick  of  this  sort 
is  bad,  not  per  se,  but  in  comparison  with  other  writers  of  the  time, 
and  many  of  those  who  came  later  “vied  with  each  other  to  sur- 

87Isaac,  Sh.  Jahrb.,  XVII,  pp.  197-8:  Sonnet  XIX  “ist  geradezu  eine  der 
schlimmsten  Leistungen  auf  diesem  so  sehr  beliebten  Gebiete.” 

88 Shakespeare  and  his  Forerunners ,  I,  p.  184. 

i9Essays  and  Lectures  on  Shakespeare ,  p.  361.  Everyman  Edit. 
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pass  in  ingenuity  both  Sidney  and  his  master,  Petrarch;  and  in  the 
main  they  succeeded.”92 

Daniel’s  sonnets  are  built  on  the  English  sonnet  form  of  three 
quatrains  and  a  closing  couplet.  In  only  two  cases  does  he  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  Italian  structure  (number  XXXVI  rhymes  abba 
abba  cdc  dec  and  number  XXXVIII  rhymes  abba  abba  ede  dcd). 
Four  of  his  sonnets  are  built  on  the  Spenserian  scheme  of  rhyming 
abab  bebe  eded  ee  (Numbers  XX,  XXII,  XXXIII,  LVI).  In 
number  XVII  Daniel  has  the  peculiar  rhyme  abab  eded  aeae  ff, 
and  the  same  form  with  a  slight  variation  occurs  in  sonnet  XLVIII 
with  a  rhyme  scheme  abab  eded  eaea  ff.  Numbers  IX  and  XLVI 
rhyme  abab  eded  efef  aa.  In  a  few  instances  Daniel  interlocks  the 
rhymes  of  one  quatrain  with  another.  Schipper  declares  Daniel 
has  done  this  in  XXI93  with  a  resulting  rhyme  scheme  abab  ebeb 
dede  ff,  but  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  “blis — is”  rhymes  with 
‘‘teares — eares”in  order  to  read  the  rhyme  this  way.  If  this  is  not 
intended  as  a  rhyme,  the  sonnet  is  merely  according  to  Daniel’s 
normal  pattern.94  Sonnet  LIV  rhymes  abab  bebe  dede  ff.  Sonnet 
XXIII  has  the  unusual  rhyme  scheme  abab  ebeb  bdbd  ee.  More 
than  half  of  the  sonnets  are  built  on  a  masculine  rhyme  scheme. 
Seventeen  sonnets  have  only  one  pair  of  feminine  rhymes,  six  have 
two  pairs,  and  one,  Sonnet  XVIII,  has  only  feminine  rhymes.95 

The  question  of  the  rhymes  which  Daniel  used  is  important 
because  a  careful  study  of  them  shows  something  about  his  method 
as  an  artistic  workman.  An  investigation  shows  clearly  that  he 
made  a  decided  effort  to  improve  the  rhymes  when  he  revised  the 
poems.  In  Sonnet  XVI  he  at  first  rhymes  “lady”  with  “I”  but 
later  changes  this  to  the  rhymes  “relent — spent.”  He  also 
alters  the  rhyme  “merit— it”  to  “give — live,”  and  changes 
his  feminine  rhymes  “revuing — disdaining — pursuing— paying” 
to  the  masculine  “revues — disdaine — pursues — paine,”  though  he 
leaves  the  closing  feminine  couplet  “neerly — deerly”  untouched.96 
A  tabulation  of  Daniel’s  rhyme  changes  will,  I  believe,  make 
possible  some  interesting  generalizations.  I  shall  quote  from  each 
sonnet  only  those  rhymes  which  have  been  altered  by  the  process 
of  revision.  The  first  column  represents  the  earlier  edition  and 
the  second  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  later  editions. 

"Schelling,  Eng.  Lit.  During  the  Lijetime  o]  Shakespeare ,  p.  134. 

i3Englische  Metrik,  II,  p.  856. 

94Grosart,  Daniel,  I,  p.  50. 

"Schipper,  Englische  Metrik,  II,  p.  856. 

"Grosart,  Daniel,  I,  p.  47. 
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XXII 


“thoughts — dotes” 

“horror — her”  • 

“prize — eies” 

“disgrace — face” 

XXXI 

“flew  it — slew  it” 

“protect  it — suspect  it” 

“mee — mee” 

“erecteth — suspecteth” 

“liven — given” 

XXXII 

“payning — wayning” 

“wayling — assayling” 

“blest  me- — possest  me” 

“aspiring — desiring” 

“speedy — need  I” 

“mourning — burning” 

XXXIII 

“death — breath” 

“me — me” 


“desire — expire” 
“steale — deale” 
“care — her” 
“lives— gives” 


“flew — slew” 
“protect — suspect” 
“reveale — appeale” 
“erect — suspect” 
“come — become” 


“paine — waine” 
“griefe — reliefe” 
“done — sun” 
“aspire — desire” 
“speed — need” 
“feares — teares” 


“on — one” 
“fulfill— kill” 


XXXIX 

“declining — shining” 

XLV 

“move  her — cover” 

XLVIII 

“attending — ending” 

“driveth — liveth” 

“gayning — complayning” 

XLIX 

“confess  it — express  it” 

LIII 

“smyleth — complyeth” 

LV 

‘  ‘d  isco  ver — lover’  ’ 

LIX 

“papers — tapers” 

LX 

“unfaining — complaining” 

“extortes — imported” 

“desire — aspire” 

“about  me — without  me” 


“decline — shine” 


“die — imortality” 


“attend — end” 

“drives — lives” 
“complaine — obtaine” 


“me— be” 

“smile — He” 
“appeare — deare” 


“lines — shines” 


“entire — desire” 
“extortes — importes" 
“due — view” 
“dispaire — care” 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  by  far  the  larger  majority  of  these 
changes  make  for  distinct  improvement  in  the  rhymes.  Such  a 
rhyme  as  “care — her”  in  XXII  to  replace  “prize — eies,”  or  of 
“on — one”  in  XXXIII  for  “death — breath,”  or  “die — mortality” 
in  XLV  for  “move  her — cover”  are  cases  of  weaker  rhymes  sub¬ 
stituted  for  originally  better  ones,  though  they  are  not  cases  of 
genuinely  bad  rhymes,  except  possibly  the  “care — her”  com¬ 
bination.  In  a  few  cases  the  changes  are  merely  substitutions  of 
one  good  rhyme  for  another,  as  in  the  case  of  “lives — gives”  in 
XXII  for  “disgrace — face,”  or  “due — view”  in  LX  for  “desire — 
aspire.”  Twice  he  improves  his  rhymes  by  displacing  “me — me” 
with  another  combination  of  words  (XXXI  and  XXXIII).  But 
the  most  obvious  fact  is  that,  while  the  series  as  we  have  it,  still 
has  many  feminine  rhymes,  as  Schipper  points  out  (vide  supra), 
nevertheless  Daniel  was  not  satisfied  with  them  from  an  artistic 
viewpoint.  A  glance  at  the  list  will  show  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  changes  which  he  made  were  in  the  case  of  feminine  rhymes 
which  he  altered  to  masculine  rhymes,  and  in  not  a  single  case  did 
he  reverse  the  process.  A  masculine  rhyme  was  usually  altered 
to  a  better  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  failures  I  have  noticed. 
A  feminine  rhyme,  if  changed  at  all  is  shifted  to  a  masculine, 
either  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  rhyme,  or  more  generally  by 
dropping  the  weak  syllable.  Most  of  these  changes  occur  after 
the  edition  of  1 594,  and  the  number  is  sufficiently  large,  I  believe, 
to  make  safe  the  generalization  that  Daniel  had  for  some  reason 
become  dissatisfied  with  feminine  rhymes  between  1594  and  1601 
or  1602,  the  dates  of  the  editions  where  most  of  the  changes  occur. 
In  his  “Defense  of  Ryme”  (1603?)  he  specifically  declares  his  dis¬ 
like  for  feminine  rhymes  in  the  following  enlightening  terms: 

“Besides,  to  me  this  change  of  number  in  a  Poem  of  one 
nature  fits  not  so  well,  as  to  mixe  uncertainly  feminine  Rymes 
with  masculine;  which  ever  since  I  was  warned  of  this  deformitie 
by  my  kinde  friend  and  countryman  Mr.  Hugh  Samford,  I  have 
always  so  avoided  it,  as  there  are  not  above  two  couplets  in  that 
kinde  in  all  my  poem  of  the  Civil  Warres:  and  I  would  willingly, 
if  I  could,  have  altered  it  in  all  the  rest,  holding  feminine  rhymes  to 
be  fittest  for  Ditties,  and  either  to  be  set  for  certaine,  or  else  by 
themselves.”97 


97Grosart,  Daniel ,  IV,  p.  65. 
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But  the  beauty  ot  Daniel’s  sonnets  is  not  confined  to  the 
artistry  with  which  he  improves  his  rhymes.  If  one  wishes  to  get 
the  fullest  enjoyment  out  of  these  lyrics,  he  should  not  attempt  to 
digest  them  at  a  single  sitting.  The  movement  of  the  verse  is  slow. 
“Unto  the  boundless  Ocean  of  thy  beauty’’  is  the  first  line  of  the 
series.  It  is  replete  with  long  vowels  “upon  which  the  tongue  and 
the  ear  can  linger,  and  which  at  the  same  time  suavely  melt  into 
each  other  with  the  true  liquid  flow  of  genuine,  poetic  sequences.”98 
Cast  your  eye  at  random  on  almost  any  line  in  the  series  and  it 
will  impress  the  reader  in  the  same  way.  But  rarely  does  one  find 
a  halting  line.  The  effect  of  reading  the  series  too  rapidly  is  one  of 
melodious  monotony.  It  is  a  regular,  polished  and  perfect  iambic 
line,  largely  lacking  in  dramatic  intensity,  but  occasionally  cloth¬ 
ing  a  memorable  and  beautiful  thought.  Critics  have  generally 
recognized  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Daniel’s  sonnet  “Care-charmer 
Sleepe,  sonne  of  the  sable  night”  (LIV),  or  Sonnet  XLI  (“When 
men  shall  find  thy  flower,  thy  glory  passe”)  or  the  next  one  of  the 
sequence  (When  winter  snowes  upon  thy  sable  haires).  If  this 
were  an  anthology  of  Daniel,  one  would  be  tempted  to  quote  such 
a  poem  as  L  (Beautie,  sweet  Love,  is  like  the  morning  dew),  or  LI 
(I  must  not  grieve  my  Love,  whose  eies  would  reede  Lines  of  de¬ 
light,  whereon  her  youth  might  smile.)  Where  one  may  not  care 
to  recall  a  whole  sonnet,  he  will  remember  with  delight  such  a 
deftly  turned  and  graceful  phrase  as  the  description  which  Daniel 
paints  us  of  his  lady 

“A  modest  Maide,  deckt  with  a  blush  of  honor, 

Whose  feet  do  tread  green  paths  of  youth  and  love.” 

Sonnet  VI. 

This  slow  movement  of  the  verse  is  not  an  accident,  but  is 
rather  the  result  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  was  writing  the 
lyrics.  One  cannot  picture  for  a  moment  Samuel  Daniel  dying  in  a 
tavern  brawl  over  an  affaire  d' amour,  or  writing  something  which 
he  hopes  will  shock  the  good  members  of  the  growing  sect  of 
Puritanism,  any  more  than  one  can  picture  him  stooping  to  such 
bitter  vituperation  as  we  find  in  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the 
Marprelate  controversy.  Just  as  the  movement  of  the  verse  is 
slow,  so  the  mood  of  the  lyric  is  “meditative”99  and  melancholy. 
As  a  young  man  that  tendency  which  was  to  be  dominant  in  most 

98Lanier,  A  Forgotten  Eng.  Poet,  Music  and  Poetry,  p.  127. 

"Elton,  Michael  Drayton,  p.  54. 
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of  his  other  works  is  here  visible  in  embryo,  because  the  meditative 
attitude  is  characteristic  of  the  moralist,  and  Daniel  is  squarely 
in  the  current  of  the  ethical  tradition  of  the  English  Renaissance, 
a  current  which  may  be  said  to  start  with  Colet,  Erasmus,  and 
More,  to  continue  in  Elyot  and  Ascham  and  Spenser,  and  to  pass 
on  into  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  hands  of  the  great  men, 
Hooker  and  Bacon,  and  in  lesser  men  such  as  Greville  and  Daniel. 

The  meditative  mind  which  develops  the  moralizing  strain  is 
apt  to  be  conservative,  and  we  have  one  strange  glimpse  of  it  in 
these  poems  when  Daniel  realistically  declares  himself  opposed  to 
certain  innovations.  He  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Sidney  when 
he  objects  to  Spenser’s  archaic  diction  as  he  undoubtedly  does  in 
the  XV  sonnet  which  begins, 

“Let  others  sing  of  Knights  and  Palladines 
In  aged  accents,  and  untimely  words: 

Paint  shadows  in  imaginary  lines, 

Which  well  the  reach  of  their  high  wits  records.” 

And  it  is  interesting  that  Spenser,  after  reading  the  Sonnets  and 
Rosamond,  honours  Daniel  with  personal  mention  in  Colin  Clout’s 
Come  Home  Again.100 

“And  there  is  a  new  shepheard  late  up  sprong, 

The  which  doth  all  afore  him  far  surpasse: 

Appearing  well  in  that  well-tuned  song 
Which  late  he  sung  unto  a  scornful  lasse. 

Yet  doth  his  trembling  muse  but  lowly  flie, 

As  daring  not  too  rashly  mount  on  hight, 

And  doth  her  tender  plumes  as  yet  but  trie 
In  love’s  soft  laies  and  looser  thoughts  delight. 

Then  rouze  thy  feathers  quickly,  Daniell, 

And  to  what  course  thou  please  thy  selfe  advance: 

But  most,  me  seemes,  thy  accent  will  excell 
In  tragic  plaints  and  passionate  mischance.” 

Leigh  Hunt  does  not  find  in  these  sonnets  “some  of  the  fine 
thoughtfulness  observable  in  his  other  productions.”101  But  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  poetic  development,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  to  find  in  a  poet’s  first  production  in  which  the  “trembling 
muse  but  lowly  flies”  that  which  is  to  be  the  chief  mark  of  his 

100fVks.  of  Sp.  Camb.  Edition,  p.  692. 

101T/ie  Book  oj  the  Sonnet,  I,  p.  78.  Edition  of  1869  and  1878. 
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mature  genius;  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  if  we  discover  that  “medita¬ 
tive”  mood  which  will  quickly  lead  to  the  “fine  thoughtfulness.” 
We  “linger  with  delight  upon  the  caineo-like  phrasing”102  of  in¬ 
dividual  lines.  We  overlook  the  stock  of  trite  conceits  in  those 
efforts  which  do  not  measure  up  to  standard.  We  read  those  poems 
which  critical  judgment  has  declared  to  be  his  best  and  we  see  why 
in  1594  an  unknown  poetaster  declared, 

“Report  throughout  our  Western  Isle  doth  ring 
The  sweet  tuned  accents  of  your  Delian  sonnetry, 

Which  to  Apollo’s  violin  ye  sing!”103 

or  why  Drayton  pays  his  respects  to  one  who  “had  without  effort 
won  to  heights  and  ease,”  by  the  following  verses  in  “Endimion 
and  Phoebe:” 

“And  then,  the  sweet  Musaeus  of  these  times, 

Pardon  my  rugged  and  unfiled  rhymes, 

Whose  scarce  invention  is  too  mean  and  base 
When  Delia’s  glorious  Muse  doth  come  in  place.”104 

or  why  another  contemporary  called  him  “Sweet  hony  dropping 
Daniel.”105  We  understand  why  Southey106  calls  him  “one  of  the 
sweetest  and  tenderest  of  English  Poets,”  or  why  a  later  unknown 
writer107  finds  in  Daniel  “examples  of  harmony  and  sweetness 
rarely  to  be  found  at  so  early  a  period”  and  who  declares  that 
Sonnet  LIV  “for  mellifluous  tenderness  and  pensive  grace  of  ex¬ 
pression  might  rank  among  the  first  in  the  language.”  If  we  keep 
his  best  work  in  view  we  know  that  “his  pensiveness  and  the 
gravity  and  lucidity  of  his  diction  distinguish  him  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sonneteer  of  his  time,”108  “though  no  one  could  be  carried 
awav  by  his  fervor.”109  If  we  will  read,  for  example  Sonnets  IX,  - 
XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XLI,  XLII,  L,  LI,  and  LIV  we  shall  see 
that  the  accumulated  critical  dicta  of  the  centuries  have  not  been 
wrong. 

102Macmillan’s  Magazine,  68,  p.  437. 

I03Zepheria,  reprint  in  Lee’s  Eliz.  Son.,  II,  p.  155. 

104Elton,  Michael  Drayton,  pp.  67-68. 

i0ClReturn  from  Parnassus,  Act  I-Sc.  2,  Tudor  Facsimile  Texts,  edited  by 
J.  S.  Farmer,  1912. 

10*The  Doctor,  edition  of  1848,  p.  121. 

107 Quarterly  Review,  Jan.  1873,  p.  104. 

108Seccombe  &  Allen,  The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  I,  p.  17. 

109Schelling,  Eng.  Lit.  During  the  Lifetime  of  Shakespeare,  p.  129. 
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VITA 


The  author,  George  Keyports  Brady,  was  born  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  October  1 6,  1893.  After  the  usual  course 
of  study  in  the  grade  and  high  school,  he  proceeded  to  college. 
After  four  years  of  undergraduate  work,  he  was  granted  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  by  the  University  of  Illinois  in  June,  1916. 
The  following  academic  year  was  spent  in  the  graduate  school  of 
Harvard  University,  but  owing  to  the  author’s  entrance  into  the 
war,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  not  obtained  until  the  spring 
of  1920.  In  the  summers  of  1919  and  1920  the  author  continued 
his  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  From  September, 
1919  to  June,  1922  he  was  a  full  time  assistant  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  during  these  three  years  carried  fourth¬ 
time  work  in  the  graduate  school  towards  an  advanced  degree. 
In  the  academic  year  1922-1923  he  devoted  full  time  to  graduate 
study,  wrote  his  thesis,  and  presented  himself  in  the  spring  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  English. 
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